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UNTITLED,  For  Tomas 


I  plan  out  a  vision  in  my  mind  of  what  eternal 
mortal  life  with  the  perfect  one  will  be  like.  I  have 
designed  our  house,  named  our  children  and  I  have 
rehearsed  dialogues  for  our  private  time.  Everyone 
does  this,  I  am  sure.  We  strive  to  find  our  lost  half  in 
this  infinite  sea  of  faces,  among  the  fish  and  the  lions. 
We  hope  that  a  great  love  will  bring  ultimate 
happiness  and  once  that  happiness  is  established,  we 
will  no  longer  think  of  death.  I  am  waiting  in  my 
room  for  my  telephone  to  ring.  I  stare  at  it  fiercely, 
asking  it  to  cry,  to  sing,  to  carry  the  voice  of  the  perfect 
one  to  me.  And  it  will  be  the  perfect  one  who  calls. 
He  wants  to  tell  me  that  he  will  share  himself  with  me 
as  a  lover  and  best  friend.  I  still  wait,  stalling 
beneficially  with  daily  activities  that,  when  placed  in 
the  great  scope  of  things,  are  meaningless.  Maybe  I 
should  take  the  initiative  and  call  him.  I  know  he  will 
respond.  He  is  waiting.  A  woman  knows  about  these 
things. 

He  has  placed  his  head  on  my  shoulder,  he  makes 
love  with  my  mind  and  suddenly  looks  up  at  me, 
asking  for  a  kiss.  It  is  in  his  eyes  where  I  can  see  the 
difference;  through  those  windows  I  can  see  the  why 
and  the  how.  All  of  the  possibilities  in  love  are  open. 
He  rests  his  head  near  my  breast  as  if  there,  in  that 
warmth,  he  will  be  saved.  Everything  is  forgotten  and 
for  one  brief  moment,  I  am  happy.  I  no  longer  wish  to 
die,  I  no  longer  call  to  vanished  spirits  to  keep  me 
company.  (Desperation  in  my  voice,  I  am  begging.)  I 
sit  cradled  in  the  abundance  of  his  octopus  arms.  I 
bare  everything  I  am  and  I  allow  him  to  accept  me  like 
that:  raw,  naked  and  alone.  He  will  make  his  own 
decision  for  I  have  already  turned  my  body  into 
sacrifices. 

We  are  on  holiday  together.  Insecurity.  Fear  of 
loss.  Fear  of  change  .  Sinking  into  fears,  sinking  into 
words  can  prohibit  people  from  becoming  too 


personal.  Fear  of  being  resubmitted  to  the  quest;  it  is 
lonely  there,  cold  and  unyielding,  covered  with  ice. 
The  perfect  one  and  I  make  love  after  dancing.  Again, 
I  forget  everythingduring  that  celebration  of  union, 
unity.  I  concentrate  only  on  making  love.  He  is  the 
only  one  there  because  there  are  no  others.  I  kiss  him 
well.  We  join  to  become  one  in  the  name  of  God  and 
all  the  animals.  (A  cricket  sings  outside.  It  is  dawn, 
that  awful  time  of  separation.)  I  squirm  inside  his 
wings,  protected. 

I  am  dreaming  now.  I  have  gone  back  into  my 
childhood.  Before  I  was  seven,  I  truly  believed  that 
there  could  be  no  solitude.  I  had  characters  around  me 
at  all  times  and  though  they  were  invisible,  they  loved 
me  and  listened  to  me  and  were  forever  there.  I  was 
certain.  All  I  had  to  do  was  call  them  and  they  would 
come  to  me  running,  unafraid.  Yes,  I  had  given  them 
life.  My  idea  of  their  existence  was  enough  to  make 
them  real.  My  idea  of  their  existence  had  given  them 
eyes  and  arms  and  toes.  I  had  many  lovers  then. 

I  wash  my  hair  for  the  perfect  one.  I  leave  it  soft 
and  smelling  of  chamomile.  He  buries  his  head  in  my 
hair  and  cuts  strands  of  it  for  his  walls.  My  hair  covers 
the  beaches  of  his  back.  My  hair  is  tangled,  a 
disheveled  mane  of  seaweed.  I  pretend  to  have  come 
from  the  ocean. 

I  am  in  the  smallest  space  in  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
There,  I  ask  him  about  us.  I  recite  a  line  from  a  movie 
which  had  made  me  think.  I  say,  "An  insect  is  born  at 
dawn  only  to  die  at  dusk.  How  could  it  ever  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  night?  And  you,  how  could  you 
ever  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  love  if  you  had 
never  been  in  love  before?".  He  reacts  with  emotion, 
with  feeling,  with  instinct.  He  is  a  man.  He  is 
primitive,  a  Bushman.  "No  more.",  he  screams, 
devouring  me  with  his  teeth.  I  die  silently  beneath 
him,  swimming  in  our  juice  of  salmon  and  metal. 
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My  Mirror  Makes  Me 
Look  Thinner  Than  I  Am 


a  slow-motion  camera 

pans  over  everything 

showing  me  what's  finished 

i  can't  see  what's  begun 

my  lacrosse  stick  turned  purple 

because  i  left  it  near  the  radiator 

the  one  who  used  to  hold  me 

is  next  door  holding  someone  else 

i  don't  care 

what  means  anything  anymore 

sand  castles  don't  stay 

when  the  tide  rolls  in 

the  slate  once  again 

becomes  clean 

a  penny  turns  over 

lucky  side  up 

mother's  wearing  blue 

and  she's  so  thin 

she's  lying  on  her  back 

reading  a  book 

her  smile  hugs  me  to  her 

an  impressionistic  picture 

of  dots  that  blend  together 

sky  yellow  and  pink 

and  purple 

like  the  lacrosse  stick 

god  smokes  a  meerschaum  pipe 

and  looks  through  a  magnifying  glass 

and  that's  who  i  believe  in 

not  my  mirror 

because  it  makes  me 

look  thinner  than  i  am 
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Poetry  on  the  Run 


Sprinting  on  Sunday  unearths  the  glory  of  God. 
So  I  formerly  thought. 

Until  my  wife,  renowned  poetry  critic 
And  disdainstress  of  the  fifty  yard  dash- 
Threw  a  Hard  Cover  Copy  of 
Norton's  Anthology  of  Modern  Poetry- 
Corner  first,  on  my  left  (and  favorite)  foot . 

Now  I  rhyme  all  the  time, 
And  my  life  hops  like  me. 
My  sonnets  are  sad, 
But  my  Sundays  are  free. 
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Empty  Dreams 


She  runs  delicately  as  if  to  spare  each  blade  of 
grass  the  burden  of  her  weight.  Across  the  field  and 
into  Asia,  she  harmlessly  chases  a  yellow  butterfly  un- 
til it  disappears  in  the  sunlight.  Then  she  strips  herself 
of  her  blue  sleeveless  T-shirt,  showing  her  tan,  flat 
chest,  and  splashes  about  in  the  refreshing  water  of  the 
Rhine,  while  her  comrade,  Joe,  lovingly  watches  over 
her  glistening,  golden  body.  After  a  peaceful  snooze 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  two  playmates  trot  off  to 
North  America  to  play  "Pilgrims  -n-  Indians.  There, 
they  have  a  feast  of  red  raspberries. 

Her  name  is  Sunshine.  She  is  the  product  of  free- 
love,  Lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  and  John  Lennon's 
song,  Imagine.  Her  father  is  a  pewter  jar  which  sits 
atop  the  dusty  grey  mantle-shelf  in  the  living-room, 
and  her  mother  is  a  naive  beauty  like  the  seed  of  an 
un-blossomed  rose.  But,  Sunshine  is  a  child  of  the 
wind.  She  is  one  with  the  world,  for  her  insides  are  ex- 
posed, as  they  are  the  components  of  her  exterior.  She 
does  not  live  inside  herself,  as  do  all  of  the  people  she 
cannot  see,  and  her  dreams  are  empty,  because  she  is 
the  formation  of  her  mother  and  father's  ideals. 

"Come  Joe!  Come  here  boy  !"  She  calls  across  the 
great  plains  to  her  four  legged  companion.  The  brown 
eyes  of  the  scraggly  mut  open  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

"Look  at  what  I've  found  over  here,  Joe!  It's  a  big, 
huge  patch  of  clovers!  Oh  you  must  come  and  help  me 
find  one  with  four  leaves  ...Mother  needs  one,  for  they 
bring  happiness.. .Mother's  not  happy,  you  know. 

In  1969,  her  mother  threw  the  gun  into  the  Atlantic 
figuring  that  she  and  her  newborn  baby  would  be  free 
from  destruction.  The  gun  had  destroyed  the  ideals, 
the  feelings,  and  the  life  of  her  husband  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  frown. 

In  1970  she  was  the  mutilated  image  of  her  dead 
husband.  With  the  ideals  and  feelings  of  a  woman  con- 
formed to  new  era,  she  began  a  job  as  the  secretary  of  a 
law  firm. 

Her  boss  was  a  dishonest  and  greedy  man.  He 
lived  in  a  water-front  mansion  run  by  underpaid 
black  servants.  Within  a  month  after  starting  this  job, 
her  destruction  was  complete.  She  was  no  longer  a  de- 
formed representation  of  her  deceased  husband:  she 


was  merely  the  beauty  of  her  exterior  dulled  by  the 
presence  of  reality. 

Now,  in  1974,  her  daughter  must  face  the  harsh  re- 
alities of  a  classroom. 

"But  Mother,  must  I  wear  this  dress?  It's  very  pret- 
ty with  its  flowers  and  all. ...but  I  would  feel  muchpret- 
tier  in  dungarees  —they  are  comfortable,  you  know." 

"I  know,  dear  but  you  must  wear  the  dress." 

"May  I  take  it  off  to  play  in  the  fields?" 

"You  won't  be  playing  in  any  fields." 

"Well,  may  I  take  it  off  to  swim  in  a  river?" 

"You  won't  be  swimming  in  any  rivers." 

"Where  am  I  going,  Mother?  Where  are  there  no 
fields  or  rivers?" 

The  first  grade  gradually  weakened  the  poor  vun- 
erable  child  like  a  leech  slowly  sucking  blood  from  its 
victim 

"Go  sit  at  your  own  desk.  This  one's  mine!" 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands:  one 
nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all." 

"I  have  TEN  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents...  I 
betcha  that's  more  than  you  have!" 

"I  had  a  really  neat  dream  last  night.. .wanna  hear 
about  it?  We  were  being  invaded  by  airplanes!  They 
dropped  huge  bombs  all-over-the-place!  Oh,  it  was 
sooooooo  cool!  But  I  didn't  get  hit  'cause..." 

"Stop  staring  out  the  window,  Sunshine.  You  can't 
leave  until  the  bell  rings,  and  you  must  stay  in  your 
seat." 

You  cannot  trap  the  wind;  it  dies. 
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A  Mother's  Knows 


Cast  of  Characters 

Ken-  a  student  Marcy-  Ken's  estranged  girlfriend 
Garth-  a  young  artist  Ma-  Ken's  mother 

Scene:  All  action  takes  place  in  Ken's  dorm  room. 
There's  a  bed,  some  posters,  and  the  desk,  where  he  is 
sitting,  alone,  at  the  start. 

Ken:  You  know  Ken,  your  mother  always  told  you  that 
if  you  wait  long  enough  to  do  something  it  will  always 
take  too  long  to  do.  But...  you  didn't  listen.  Procrasti- 
nation. Can  you  say  that  word?  (sigh)  Don't  bother.  So 
what  have  you  got  ole  buddy?  (leafs  through  an  as- 
signment pad)  An  economics  paper,  ahh...  ten  to  fif- 
teen pages...  ahh...  must  be  typed...  and  it's  due  tomor- 
row. OKAY.  English  paper...  on  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet...  must  deal  with  the  young  Hamlet's  motiva- 
tion to  kill  the  king.  Due  tomorrow  at  nine,  (holds  up  a 
copy  of  Cliff's  Notes)  Gotcha.  Oh,  and  here's  some- 
thing you  missed,  something  I've  got  to  get  in  by  Wed- 
nesday morning.  Hmm,  Wednesday  morning.  Oh!... 
right,  that's  my  laundry,  must  get  that  in.  (looks  over 
to  laundry  hamper  overflowing  with  unwashed 
clothes)  Well,  I  don't  think  we  have  to  worry  about 
that  one.  (pause)  Ken...  why  didn't  you  listen  to  your 
mother?  (hears  a  knock  at  the  door)  Go  away  please, 
can't  talk  right  now.  (another  knock)  I'm  busy.  Thank 
you!  (another  knock,  Ken  answers  the  door  reluctant- 
ly) Look,  I'm  trying — 

Marcy:  Hellooo,  Ken. 

Ken:  Oh,  it's  you. 

Marcy:  I  know  our  relationship  is  over,  but  as  I  said, 
ours  is  one  I'd  like  to  continue  as  a  friendship.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  what  I've  been  doing 
with  my  life-  since  I  broke  up  with  you. 

Ken:  Marcy,  you  didn't  break  up  with  me.  We  both 
were — 

Marcy:  Oh,  I  know  Ken.  I'm  sorry.  It's  not  something 
you  like  to  talk  about. 

Ken:  I  was  trying  to  tell — 

Marcy:  Anyway,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  someone  very 
special-  someone  very  special  to  me  . 

Ken:  Look,  Marcy,  I'd  love  to  meet  your  friend.  Really 
would.  But  you  don't  understand.  I've  got  an  Econom- 
ics paper,  an  English  paper.  I've  got  a  Trig  final  I  ha- 
ven't even  thought  about.  Hah,  hah...  I've  got  this 
laundry  to  do. 

Marcy:  (calls  out  the  door)  Garth,  oh  Garth. 
(Garth  enters,  stands  silently  beside  Marcy) 


Ken:  What?  Who's  he? 

Marcy:  This  is  Garth.. .and  he's  been  helping  me  get  in 
touch  with  my  feelings. 

Ken:  That's  great,  Marcy,  it  really  is.  But  at  this 
point. ..with  the  papers.. .the  final. ..y'know,  I'm 
tired. ..I'm  really  ...quite  frankly,  I'm  having  a  tough 
time  believing  how  I  ever  thought  I  loved  you. 

Marcy:  Love  doesn't  exist,  Ken. 

Ken:  What? 

Marcy:  Love  doesn't  exist.  It's  quite  simple,  really. 
Love  is  something  we  invent  to  justify  lust.  Humans 
are  guilty  about  the  sexual  act,  so  we've  invented  an 
emotion  that  makes  it  o.k.  Yeah.  Garth  has  really  un- 
shackled me  from  all  the  emotional  hang-ups  that  you 
and  society  has  cast  upon  me. 

Ken:  What,  and  this  guy's  been  telling  you  all  this? 

Marcy:  You  see,  what  men  really  want  is  a  one  night 
stand.  And  they're  willing  to  use  women  as  tools.  But 
Garth  is  different- 
Ken:  What  would  this  androgynous  turd  know  about 
what  MEN  want!  (pause)  Oh,  look,  I'm  sorry,  mac.  I,  I 
don't  even  know  you.  I'm  sorry. 

Garth:  Is  he  always  this  primitve? 

Ken:  HE  SPEAKS!  He  speaks.  Look,  Marcy.. .look, 
Garth-  you've  really  got  to  go. 

Marcy:  You  know,  you're  really  tense,  y'know  that? 

Ken:  Tense?  Yes,  I  know  I'm  tense.  I  like  being  tense.  I 
have  a  lot  of  anxieties,  too.  I'm  afraid  of  heights  and 
old  men  who  live  in  the  subway.  And  right  now — 

Marcy:  There's  something  we  really  thought  you 
should  see.  We  thought  it  would  help  you  to  see  where 
our  relationship  is  going,  (flips  through  a  literary  mag- 
azine) This  is  a  story  that  Garth  wrote...  it's  wonderful. 

Ken:  Yes,  yes,  I  know.. .(flips  through  the  pages)...  and 
this.,  is...  the  story...  that  I  wrote.  See,  it's  right  here, 
too. 

Marcy:  Well,  yes,  but... 

Ken:  This  is  the  story,  Marcy,  that  I  wrote  because  you 
encouraged  me  to  submit  something. 

Marcy:  Yes,  I  know,  and  it's...umm...very  interesting. 
But,  how  should  I  say...  okay,  I'll  say  it,  Garth  and  I 
don't  think  you're  creative  enough. 
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Garth:  You're  not  deep  enough,  Bub. 

Ken:  What,  now  I'm  not  deep  enough? 

Garth:  If  you  become  more  creative,  we  feel  you  could 
get  rid  of  some  of  your  hostilities,  maybe  even  some  of 
your  homophobic  mind  clutter. 

Ken:  What? 

Marcy:  Just  read  it. 

Ken:  Read  it.  Okay,  okay,  (begins  reading  aloud)  "The 
Chasm  of  Irrepressible  Blackness.  By  Garth  Oriodan." 
(reads  most  of  the  poem  quietly  under  his  breath) 
"The-End.  The-bloody-end."  Nice  touch.  Wow.  That 
makes  my  day. 

Marcy:  Do  you  understand  what  it  means? 

Ken:  No,  Marcy,  I'm  relieved  to  say  I  haven't  the  faint- 
est. 

Marcy:  Well,  you  should.  It's  about  you.  Garth  knows 
all  about  you.  I  told  him. 

Ken:  you  told  him,  huh?  Then  I  guess  he  knows  all 
about  the  beatings,  too. 

Marcy:  What? 

Ken:  Look,  I  think  it's  just  about  time  you  two  left. 
Really,  get  out . 

Garth:  Can  you  justify  that  emotion? 

Ken:  Justify  this,  (pushes  them  out  the  door)  Bye. 
(turns  back  to  his  desk)  Finally —  get  some  work  done, 
(sits  down  at  desk,  cracks  open  some  books)  But  I'm  so 
(yawn)  sleepy.  C'mon,  you  can  do  it.  Keep  those  eye- 
lids open.  Just  keep  'em  open,  (gets  up  and  crawls  into 
bed)  Just  one  more  second  ...mmmmm,  I'm  sleepy, 
(falls  asleep.  Lights  dim  and  when  they  brighten,  it  is 
morning.  A  woman,  Ken's  mother,  is  now  in  the  room. 
She  pulls  up  the  window  shade,  then  the  window,  and 
lets  some  fresh  air  in.  Ken  slowly  awakens  and  sees 
her.)  Ma,  am  I  glad  to  see  you.  I've  been  having  all  this 
trouble,  see.  I  didn't  listen  to  what  you  said  about  stu- 
dying and.. .hey,  wait  a  sec,  you're  3000  miles  away, 
(pause)  This  is  a  dream,  isn't  it? 

Ma:  Yes,  dear,  it  is.  Now  just  stay  in  bed  while  I  get 
you  your  breakfast. 

Ken:  Mmmm,  I  haven't  had  breakfast  in  ages. 

Ma:  I  made  your  favorite.  Those  little  pancakes  shaped 
like  half-dollars. 

Ken:  Oh,  boy,  I  love  those!  I  can't  wait! 

(Ma  exits  and  comes  back  momentarily  with  a  tray  full 

of  food.  Ken  begins  hungrily  shovelling  it  down.  Dur- 


ing the  conversation,  Ma  will  periodically  pick  up  dir- 
ty clothes  and  tidy  up  the  room) 

Ken:  Oh,  no.  What  time  is  it,  Ma?  I've  got  all  this  work 
to  do. 

Ma:  Never  mind  the  time.  Eat.  Eat. 

Ken:  Yeah,  that's  right,  hah,  hah,  this  is  a  dream,  isn't 
it. (continues  eating)  But,  Ma,  I've  got  all  these  papers 
and  this  exam  today. 

Mom:  Don't  worry,  Kenny.  Look.  Look  outside,  it's 
snowing.  School  will  probably  be  cancelled  today. 

Ken:  Hey.. ..yeah!  That's  great.  I  just  needed  one  more 
day  to  get  on  top  of  things!  Oh  no,  I  almost  forgot,  this 
is  Andover,  Ma,  school's  never  cancelled. 

Ma:  Maybe  they'll  call  one  of  those  whaddayacallit 
Headmaster  Days.  Anyway,  I'm  sure  that  when  you 
wake  up  you'll  have  plenty  of  good  ideas.  You  always 
do  -  you're  my  brilliant  son,  Kenny. 

Ken:  Ahhh,  thanks,  Ma. 

Ma:  Look,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  that  Marcy 
girl. 

Ken:  Hey,  how  -  how'd  you  know  about  her? 

Ma:  A  mother  always  knows,  Kenny,  Don't  have  a 
heart  attack  over  her.  It's  not  worth  it.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  High  School  dating,  not,  God  forbid,  cas- 
tration. Find  yourself  a  nice  girl.  Someone  who's  fun  to 
be  with.  Maybe,  Susan,  that  nice  girl  who  ice-skates  a 
little. 

Ken:  Yeah,  Susan!  I  like  Susan! 
Ma:  I  think  she  likes  you,  too. 

Ken:  You  know  something,  Ma?  (takes  a  sip  of  fresh- 
squeezed  orange  juice)  You're  advice  just  sounds  bet- 
ter and  better  to  me  everyday,  (hears  a  knock  at  the 
door)  Who's  there?  (Ma  opens  the  door.  Garth  walks 
in.) 

Ken:  Hold  it.  Ma,  there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Just 
stay  back  pal,  stay  back  -  this  is  my  mother. 

Ma:  Oh,  don't  talk  nonsense,  Kenny.  This  is  Garth. 
Such  a  nice  boy. 

Ken:  Oh,  no.  No,  no!  Not  you  too,  Ma? 

Ma:  He  was  letting  me  read  some  of  his  poems  out- 
side. He's  really  changed  my  life.  He's  got  this  one  sto- 
ry, "The  Chasm  of  Irrepressible  Blackness."  Just  won- 
derful....(Ma  goes  on  and  on  about  Garth's  creative 
genius  as  the  curtain  comes  down.) 


Saturday  Evenings 

Once,  behind  the  gym, 
after  we  had  finished  and 
were  sharing  the  stars- 
two  satiated  bodies  caught 
in  an  embrace  like  a  knotted  shoestring, 
I  mentioned  that  I  loved  you, 
and  would  go  on  even  after  you  were  finished 
in  this  tiny  orgasmic  tryst  with  me. 
you  told  me  not  to  ruin  it. 

From  you  this  girl's-line  wasn't  cliche; 
it  told  me  more  than  your  bone  knees, 
your  adolescent  swelling  shoulders  could. 
While  tracing  the  line  of  your  ribs, 
poking  and  tickling,  provoking  sounds 
as  if  I,  the  maestro,  were  coaxing  truth 
from  your  instrument,  Iwas  again  amazed: 
by  your  hockey  chest,  which  drove  the  sweat 
out  into  tiny  droplets  when  we  made  love, 
and  by  your  hockey  mind, 
which  couldn't  love  me  back  except  here, 
in  the  darkness. 

Alone  at  my  breakfast  table  I  study  your  face: 

you  had  no  time  to  shave,  and  your  girlfriend, 

with  an  innocent  kiss,  might  taste  me 

lingering  on  your  cheek.  For  now, 

I  memorize  each  hair,  and  try  to  recall 

their  sandy  roughness, 

their  salt  and  skin  flavor  on  my  dry  lips. 

In  between  classes  I  am  caught  in  my  orbit, 
and  you  in  yours.  We  never  speak  through  the 
vacuum. 

I  watch  all  of  your  Saturday  afternoon  games — 
when  cut,  your  blood  bounds  across  the  ice, 
each  droplet  in  a  seizure 
from  contact  with  this  alien  ground. 

I  thought  at  first  that  meeting 

would  become  less  akward  with  each  deed, 

each  Saturday  passed,  but  we  still  stand 

like  children  eyeing  each  other 

across  a  dance  floor,  petrified  by  the  immensity 

of  making  the  first  move.  You  recount  the  game, 

I  nod;  finally  I  beg  you  not  to  speak, 


and  we  settle  together  to  watch  the  sun  lose 

its  magnificent  hopeless  struggle  to  remain  aloft. 

Now,  with  your  slow  sleep's  breath 

swaying  the  hairs  on  my  left  thigh, 

I  lean  over  and  kiss  each  perfect  eyelid. 

You  brush  my  face  away  without  thought. 

The  new  moon  sky  gives  your  body 

a  stony  perfection,  like  a  greek  statue 

untouched  by  the  blood  and  fire  of  passing  times. 
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Pale  Blue  Eyes 


Will  saw  her  first.  We  were  sitting  in  Leon's, 
drinking  cheap  mex  beer,  feeling  the  weak  synthetic 
Will'd  scored  in  the  tunnels  slowly  fade,  leaving  us  no 
better  than  the  other  jimmies  in  the  bar,  just  empty. 
Leon's  was  a  small  hangout  on  the  edge  of  the  Projects, 
like  a  stop  on  the  tram  out,  we  hung  there,  waiting  for 
the  score  that  would  launch  us,  waiting,  scoping,  and 
never  really  getting  anywhere.  But  we  were  young, 
and  we  knew  things  we  going  to  change.  We  had  it  all 
figured.  Will  was  all  jacked  into  the  Net,  cheap  hard- 
ware and  homemade  soft,  he  was  a  socketman.  Me,  I 
was  muscle.  We'd  saved  our  money  from  running  for 
Zac.  Sent  me  to  the  cheap  clinics  uptown.  They  hyped 
my  reflexes,  made  me  fast,  gave  me  drugs  that  made 
me  cold.  Socketman  and  muscle.  We  were  ready. 
And  Will  saw  her  first. 

He  put  down  his  beer  and  his  eyes  filled.    I  saw 
his  look  and  followed  it,  right  to  the  source.  She  was 
uptown.  We  could  smell  uptown.  They  didn't  look 
rich  or  anything,  they  tried  their  best  not  to.  No,  they 
went  to  the  tunnels  and  bought  trashy  clothes,  took 
cheap  synth,  and  tried  to  fit  in.  But  they  had  this 
guilty  look.  Like  we  blamed  them  for  the  Projects  or 
the  Tunnel  or  the  Pier,  like  we  would  nail  them  if  we 
caught  them  slumming.  They  never  understood.  We 
don't  blame  them,  least  I  don't.  I  just  want  what  they 
got. 

She  wore  all  the  right  clothes.  Did  a  better  job 
than  most.  Just  the  right  amount  of  make-up,  sprayed 
hair,  and  cheap,  cosmetic  face,  like  any  dozen  that  the 
clinincs  cranked  out.  But  it  was  her  eyes  that  gave  her 
up.  Pale  blue.  Burning  blue.  Grown  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive gene  pools  in  Switzerland.  They  yelled. 
Screamed  at  us. 

From  the  first  moment,  he  was  hooked,  like  we 
were  some  jimmies  or  something,  hooked  and  landed. 
She  knew  it  too.  She  gave  the  room  a  quick  glance,  co- 
oly  noting  each  of  the  willbe's  and  the  hasbeen's,  giv- 
ing each  a  flicker  of  hope.  They  saw  uptown  flash  in 
her  eyes,  and  they  wanted  that  ticket  so  bad  they  could 
all  taste  it,  through  all  the  mex  beer  and  china  smoke. 
But  she  was  ours.  We  were  the  edge,  and  she  knew  it. 
Young,  and  desperate  enough  to  do  anything.  Just 
good  enough  to  pull  it  off,  if  everything  went  very, 
very  right.  She  saw  the  edge  like  we  saw  uptown.  A 
ticket  somewhere. 

She  sat  down  at  our  table.  From  her  purse  she 
took  a  pack  of  Chinese  cigarettes  and  a  golden  lighter. 
She  smoked  uptown.  She  was  playing  us  just  right, 


hitting  every  button  and  then  going  on,  never  pausing 
to  watch  our  reactions.  She  was  that  sure,  that  good. 
It  was  choreographed.  Slick.  I  should  have  seen  warn- 
ing lights  go  off.  Bells  should  have  been  screaming  at 
me.  Too  goddamn  slick.  All  I  could  see  were  her  eyes, 
all  I  could  smell  was  the  Chinese  smoke,  all  I  could 
hear  was  uptown  beckoning,  like  a  fucking  siren  song 
or  something.  I  should  have  seen  the  label  that  was 
written  all  over  her  uptown  eyes.  Company. 

It's  not  that  we  see  the  companies  down  in  the  Pro- 
jects much.  Not  directly.  The  Projects  were  small  time 
to  the  big  multinationals  like  Hitatchi  or  IBM,  but  the 
companies,  they  have  interests  everywhere.  So  they 
hit  the  Projects  like  they  did  everywhere  else,  and  you 
learned  not  to  mess  with  them.  Zac,  he  was  company. 
We  never  knew  which  one,  cause  he  worked  the  com- 
panies like  he  worked  everything,  always  on  the  shady 
side  and  never  straight  up.  You  could  trust  Zac,  and 
you  could  also  wind  up  floating  off  the  Pier  with  all 
your  vital  organs  sold  to  the  organ  banks  and  your 
name  a  forgotten  memory  on  the  lips  of  some  spaced 
family  member.  Hard  lesson,  but  one  you  learn  from 
your  first  day  working  the  streets.  You  trust  your 
mother  and  you  trust  your  partner,  and  you  trust  no 
one  else.  Ever.  Especially  company. 

"I'm  looking  for  somebody  to  do  some  work  for 
me.  Specialized  work."  She  said,  her  voice  rolled 
around  us  like  the  smoke  from  her  cigarettes,  tangible. 

"What  kind  of  work."  I  asked.  Will  was  quiet. 

"Maybe  some  Net  time,  maybe  some  ground  work. 
Depends.  You  know  anyone  good  enough?" 

"Depends.  You  want  specialized.  It  could  be  real 
simple,  in  and  out.  Whole  lot  of  people  fit  that  job  de- 
scription." I  smile,  trying  to  act  like  I  was  a  real  mover, 
like  I  was  really  in  the  know.  "A  tricky  job  though, 
that  changes  things.  You  need  them  for  a  tricky  job?" 

"I  need  the  best."  She  said,  a  look  darting  across 
her  eyes  that  I  couldn't  recognize. 

Will  bites.  "That's  us."  He  says,  leaning  forward 
across  the  table,  trying  to  breath  nothing  but  her 
smoke,  see  nothing  but  her  eyes.  "I'm  Will.  I'm  the 
best  Net  man  in  the  Projects.  Bobby  here,  he's  been  to 
the  clinics.  We're  who  you're  looking  for." 

"I  said  the  best."  She  smiled.  She  was  uppping  the 
ante. 

"I  told  you,  that's  us."  Will  was  leaning  back, 
pointing  at  us  with  his  thumb. 

He  was  afraid.  So  was  I.  Don't  lose  this  one,  I  said 
to  myself.  Everything  was  quiet,  like  the  whole  bar 
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was  listening  to  the  conversation,  hanging  there  with 
us.  It  was  like  we  were  pausing  at  the  precipice  before 
we  jumped.  Except  she  was  only  playing  us,  letting  us 
think  things,  like  the  job  was  really  important,  like  this 
was  our  ticket.  Except  this  wasn't  important  to  the 
world.  Only  to  me  and  Will.  And  this  wasn't  our  tick- 
et, not  the  one  we  were  looking  for. 
"You'll  do." 

We  both  smiled  at  that.  She  looked  at  us,  with 
these  big  grins  on  our  faces  like  we'd  just  won  the  lot- 
tery or  something,  like  our  lives  were  going  in  just  the 
right  direction,  like  everything  was  just  fine.  She 
looked  and  she  knew  what  was  really  up.  Probably 
some  huge  computer  profile  had  told  her  about  the 
projects,  had  told  her  about  jimmies  like  us,  and  she 
knew  what  a  ticket  like  her  meant.  But  she  was  slick. 
She  never  let  on,  no  hint.  She  just  smiled.  With  that 
questioning  smile  uptowners  use  when  they  don't  un- 
derstand but  they  want  to  fit,  so  they  just  go  along.  So 
slick. 

She  wanted  us  to  burn  the  church.  Not  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  splinters  and  spin-offs.  Not  some  cable- 
TV  ministry,  which  was  big  enough  as  it  is.  The  Cath- 
olic Church,  that  was  the  one.  There  was  a  piece  of  in- 
formation she  needed.  Of  course,  it  wasn't  important 
for  us  to  know  what  that  information  was,  or  why  it 
was  important.  We  thought  she  was  working  for  a 
small  local  corporation,  not  big  enough  to  be  company, 
but  still  with  a  large  enough  bank  account  to  get  us  out 
of  the  Projects. 

She  had  done  preliminary  work  through  other 
sources,  which  told  her  that  there  was  a  window 
through  the  church's  security,  through  which  a  hot,  a 
really  hot,  socketman  could  get  through,  into  the  data- 
banks and  right  to  the  information.  The  hitch  was  that 
the  church's  Net  wasn't  good  enough  to  stop  the  run- 
ner, but  was  good  enough  to  actually  stop  him  from 
bringing  the  data  out  again.  What  he  could  do  was  or- 
der the  banks  to  print  a  hardcopy  out  on  a  small  print- 
er somewhere  in  the  church  uptown,  and  then  dampen 
the  physical  security  enough  that  a  ground  man  could 
get  in,  snag  the  print,  amd  get  out.  Socketman  and 
muscle,  that  was  us.  We'd  smiled  at  everything  she 
said,  or  grins  saying,  no  problem,  it's  all  covered,  don't 
you  worry,  we  were  made  for  this  job. 

She  gave  us  her  name.  Elizabeth.  This  was  our 
ticket,  we  said  without  speaking,  screaming  practical- 
ly, to  anyone  who  cared  to  look  at  us,  this  is  our  ticket, 
and  we  call  her  Elizabeth. 

Will  went  to  work  immediately.  He  sat  down  at 
his  battered  IBM-Nakamichi  deck,  with  its  scavenged 
Sony  monitor,  and  went  right  to  work  on  a  program  to 
crack  the  church  security.  Every  few  moments  he'd 


turn  to  Elizabeth,  who  sat  in  the  only  piece  of  furniture 
we  had,  an  old  beat  up  couch,  smiling  with  each  com- 
plicated step  finished,  sometimes  explaining,  most 
times  just  flashing  that  smile  he  had.  She  told  us  there 
was  a  time  limit.  The  church  would  change  its  security 
program  every  few  days.  We  had  at  most  twelve 
hours.  I  tried  talking  with  her,  but  she  wasn't  interst- 
ed.  So  I  had  my  last  beer  and  slept  for  a  while  on  the 
foam  pad  that  was  my  mattress.  I  dreamt  of  the 
church,  of  Elizabeth  and  her  pale  eyes,  of  the  clinics, 
and  of  my  mother.  When  I  awoke,  I  was  ready. 

Zac  came  towards  the  end.  Elizabeth  and  Will 
were  gone.  I  knew  they'd  be  at  a  motel  somewhere 
nearby.  That's  how  Will  operated.  I  could  smell  her 
everywhere  in  the  room.  I  felt  the  edge. 

I  answered  the  door  and  Zac  came  in,  looking  tired 
and  worried.  I'd  never  seen  him  worried.  If  there  was 
a  kingpin  of  crime  in  the  Projects,  a  true  overlord  of  all 
the  shit  that  happened  there,  then  it  would  be  Zac.  His 
empire  touched  everything,  from  drugs  to  whores  to 
gangs  to  illegal  socketmen,  Zac  had  it  all.  No  one  runs 
crime  in  the  Projects,  but  Zac  guides  it,  like  a  father. 
He  took  Will  and  me  in,  gave  us  jobs,  paid  us,  taught 
us  about  the  city.  Maybe  he  didn't  have  the  edge,  but 
he  could  spot  it,  and  in  the  Projects,  where  everyone 
was  going  in  one  direction,  down,  Zac  pulled  those 
with  something  to  sell  up  with  him.  Except,  you  never 
trusted  Zac,  cause  he  was  only  in  it  for  himself,  and  in 
the  end  he'd  burn  you  too.  That  was  another  lesson 
you  learned  early  in  the  Projects.  Seemed  like  the  Pro- 
jects were  nothing  but  a  long  string  of  hard  lessons 
tied  together  by  the  people  who  never  learned  them. 

"Zac."  I  greeted  him,  suprised,  but  too  close  to  the 
edge  to  be  unbalanced. 

"No  fucking  around  Bobby."  He  said,  and  Alexi, 
his  bodyguard  followed  into  the  room.  "Word  is  Bob- 
by, you're  running  for  some  uptown  bitch." 

"Maybe  Zac." 

"Bailout  Bobby.  She's  bad  news.  I  hear  you're  go- 
ing for  the  church,  and  that's  some  more  heavy  shit. 
You're  in  way  over  your  head." 

"Fuck  that,  Zac,  this  is  it.  We're  there  already,  you 
can't  stop  us.  "  I  was  pissed.  "We  don't  work  for  you." 

"Good  Bobby,  real  good.  How  much  time  I  invest 
in  you?  How  much,  huh?  You're  just  gonna  dick  it 
away,  get  yourself  blown  away.  Wht  kind  of  asshole 
are  you?" 

"Fuck  off  Zac.  We're  running  this  one." 

"Yeah,  I  bet  you  are.  Sure  Will,  he's  hot  shit,  good 
in  the  Net,  some  good  homemade  software,  he'll  do 
fine.  But  you,  look  at  you.  Some  scrawny  kid  knifed 
at  the  clinics  and  pumped  on  dope,  you  think  you're 
anything  special?  You're  shit.  You'll  get  your  ass 
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blown  away,  then  all  my  time  ain't  gonna  be  worth 
spit." 

"Zac,  really,  I  mean  it.  FUCK  OFF." 

"Fine  Bobby."  He  looked  around  the  room,  tired, 
ready  to  quit,  an  old  man  run  up  against  youth  and 
stupidity.  I  think  he  was  sad,  like  he  regreted  what  he 
knew  had  to  happen.  "But  you  change  your  mind,  you 
tell  me.  I'll  take  the  job,  give  it  someone  who  can  cope 
with  it.  I'll  pay  you  what  she's  giving.  Think  about  it." 

Then  he  left,  Alexi  giving  me  a  long  stare  before  he 
too  left.  Zac  didn't  scare  me.  It  was  Alexi,  Zac's  mus- 
cle, who  made  me  pause,  made  me  doubt.  He'd  been 
to  the  clinics  too.  He  was  hard  and  cold.  I  knew  he 
was  made  better. 

But  I  was  on  the  edge,  and  nothing  was  going  to 
stop  me.  It  was  pride  now,  not  money.  Zac  had  the 
money. 

When  they  came  back,  Will  was  thinking  about 
backing  out.  I  told  him  what  Zac  had  said.  He  lis- 
tened and  wanted  to  take  the  money.  He  didn't  need 
the  pride,  he  wanted  the  money.  He  knew  he  could  do 
it,  I  think  he  doubted  whether  I  could.  He  didn't  know 
the  exhiliration  that  I  felt,  there  on  the  edge,  because 
he  lived  there.  I  knew  I  was  just  visiting. 

Elizabeth  decided  it.  Not  in  what  she  said,  or  what 
she  did,  but  in  her  eyes.  She  was  such  a  pro,  she  had 
our  numbers  down.  Blue  disapointment,  and  Will 
caved.  He  sat  down  at  the  IBM  and  started  running 
the  burn,  no  discussion.  She  sat  down  on  the  couch, 
and  I  went  and  got  my  drugs.  They  fitted  around  my 
waist  in  a  belt,  directed  by  a  wafer-chip  that  read  my 
vitals  and  decided  what  I  needed.  My  pistol,  a  Walth- 
er  5mm,  I  slipped  into  the  small  of  my  back.  Nobody 
spoke.  Will  was  already  cutting  through  the  church, 
and  Elizabeth  had  withdrawn  into  her  silence.  I  left. 

The  burn  went.  I  took  the  church  easily,  and 
grabbed  the  sheaf  of  papers  from  the  printer.  Every- 
thing was  so  right.  Then  it  fell  apart. 

On  the  way  out  the  computer  got  wise.  It  shut  out 
Will  so  fast  he  thought  he'  had  a  systems  crash  of  his 
own.  I  tripped  a  wire  and  the  church  went  crazy.  I 
moved  fast,  but  not  fast  enough.  Lasers  burned  the  air 
and  I  gained  a  pretty  burn  across  my  chest,  a  kind  of 
medal  in  the  Projects.  The  drugs  kept  me  going,  but  I 
felt  the  pain.  I  got  out  of  the  church  and  stumbled 
home  through  the  Tunnels,  the  sheaf  of  papers 
clutched  in  my  bloody  hands.  When  I  stepped  out  of 
the  Tunnel,  the  street  was  empty.  Alexi  came  out  from 
across  the  street,  and  started  across.  I  took  my  pistol 
and  used  it  as  a  paperweight  for  the  bloodied  paper. 

That  night  I  saw  the  edge.  It  was  as  a  thin  line,  like 
a  tightrope  of  monofiber  filament,  razor  thin,  hard 
enough  to  see,  and  sharp  enough  to  cut  if  you  can  find 


it  to  walk  on.  That  night,  I  danced  on  the  tightrope, 
and  Alexi  fell.  I  left  his  broken  body  on  the  sidewalk 
and  walked  home. 

Will  was  dead.  She'd  killed  him,  put  a  small  2mm 
round  right  into  the  back  of  his  head  as  he  sat  at  his 
computer.  She  and  two  ninjas  were  waiting  when  I 
got  back.  Ninety  percnet  of  the  nijas  had  been  grown 
in  vats  in  Switzerland,  I'm  sure.  When  I  stepped  into 
the  room  they  grabbed  me.  They  moved  so  fast  it 
made  me  want  to  cry. 

She  took  the  papers  and  left  me  with  a  flash  of  dis- 
tant blue  eyes. 

Pale  blue. 

Now  I  tend  bar  at  Leon's.  I  pieced  things  together 
during  the  six  weeks  I  took  recovering.  She  was  com- 
pany, big  company.  Operating  through  fronts,  her 
company  tried  to  buy  the  Projects.  There's  a  lot  of  val- 
ue in  owning  slums  these  days.  Only  thing  stopping 
them  was  Zac  and  the  church.  I  don't  know  how  or 
why,  but  the  church  wanted  the  Projects  to  stay  the 
same,  and  Zac  worked  for  the  church.  I  guess  the 
church  made  more  from  the  crap  here  then  from  the 
money  uptown.  And  Zac,  he  was  a  holy  roller  for  the 
church.  Will  would  have  laughed  at  that  if  he  hadn't 
been  killed  the  moment  he  discovered  the  truth.  That 
information  would  discredit  both  Zac  and  his  partners. 
So  they  sent  Elizabeth  to  get  the  goods,  and  she  used 
us.  Will  figured  it  out,  manged  to  cut  through  the  se- 
curity and  the  codes,  and  she  killed  him  for  it.  That's 
when  they  nailed  him  and  found  me. 

Problem  was  nobody  backed  down,  and  the  com- 
pany had  to  release  the  information. 

Now  everything's  falling  apart.  Now  the  Pier  riots 
every  night,  and  it  spills  into  uptown.  That's  why 
Leon  needs  me,  to  help  keep  things  quiet.  Things  are 
bad,  and  they'll  get  worse.  City's  going  to  fall,  to  the 
Projects,  to  the  companies,  to  the  jimmies  with  the 
guns. 

Till  then,  Leon's  is  good,  the  beer  is  free,  and  in  the 
dark  it's  hard  to  see  what  color  eyes  anyone  has. 
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In  olden  days 
When  bulbs  burned  bright 
Like  a  child  with  a  flash- 
I  met  my  match 

"Son,  "  she  said 

(My  mother  that  is) 

"Do  you  like  that  Cabot  girl?" 

She,  my  mate,  my  match,  my  mother 
Thus  lit  me  the  way  to  our  barn 
Where  by  moonlight  and  passion 
I,  with  a  spare  nail  of  my  horse's 
Shoe,  gouged  my  eyes  of  light 
For  good,  that  night. 
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House 


He  sat  with  a  glass  of  milk  and  watched  the  pow- 
der swirl  around  the  top  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
grainy  browns.  He  knew  that  eventually  it  would 
settle  on  the  bottom  into  little  hard  lumps  but  he  didn't 
care.  By  then  he'd  be  gone  anyway.  Everything  was 
ready.  All  he  needed  to  do  was  call  the  taxi.  He 
thought  about  dialing  the  number  but  something  held 
him  back.  He  pondered  the  reason.  There  was  no  one 
left;  his  wife  had  passed  away  years  back,  the  kids  had 
lives  of  their  own.  All  that  was  left  for  him  to  do  was 
to  sit  and  drink  the  chocolate  milk. 

Aimlessly  he  began  to  explore  the  house  he  had 
lived  in  for  so  many  years;  his  fingers  caressed  the 
smooth  wooden  texture  of  the  mahogany  banisters. 
Wistfully  his  fingers  traced  the  paths  of  the  grooves  of 
the  rails.  Little  niches  gave  proof  to  their  age,  and  cer- 
tain places  that  the  children  had  delighted  in  sliding 
upon  were  more  worn  than  others.  Lovingly  polished 
for  all  those  years,  the  banisters  were  now  neglected 
and  the  touch  of  his  hand  sent  dust  flying  into  the  sun- 
light pouring  from  the  window,  where  the  particles 
glowed  as  if  a  movie  projector  was  replaying  his  life, 
exposing  it  objectively.  He  moved  to  the  window  and 
held  his  hand  in  the  beam.  It  projected  a  distorted 


shadow  on  the  parquet  floor,  long,  gently  waved  over 
the  chiseled  edges  defining  the  squares.  He  stood  for  a 
long  time,  looking  at  the  shaodow  of  his  hand.  It  was  a 
hand  that  had  changed  diapers,  laid  bricks,  written  let- 
ters, built  a  cradle,  the  hand  that  had  fed  him  and  ges- 
tured incessantly,  flavorfully,  when  he  spoke.  He 
snatched  it  out  of  the  revealing  light  as  if  to  reclaim  it 
and  examined  it  closely.  It  was  an  old  hand  now, 
weary,  slightly  gnarled  with  yellowed  nails.  In  certain 
places  were  the  callouses,  proof  of  his  productivity.  He 
traced  the  lines  of  his  palm  with  the  fingers  of  his  other 
hand,  wondering  if  they  would  have  foretold  his  lon- 
gevity. 

Where  had  he  put  his  glass  of  chocolate  milk?  Fran- 
tically his  mind  searched  through  the  house.  By  now 
the  powder  would  have  turned  into  the  lumps.  The 
hand  scratched  his  scalp,  ruffled  his  fringes  of  hair.  He 
couldn't  remember.  Why  had  he  been  drinking  it,  any- 
way? Well,  never  mind.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  re- 
member. He  was  an  indelible  part  of  the  house.  Like 
the  banisters,  he  wouldn't  be  going  anywhere  for  a 
while. 
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The  Morning 


The  brackish,  blackish  coffee  scalds  my  swollen 
tongue.  The  shrieking  white  sun  nettles  my  hooded 
eyes.  I  drink  deeper  of  the  swimming  black  drug  with- 
in my  cup.  The  cold  and  ruthless  floor  encases  my  feet 
in  anesthetics  as  I  wade  through  the  knee-deep  langu- 
or towards  the  bathroom. 

Buffeting  clouds  of  warmth  issue  from  the  shower 
stall.  My  senses  drown  within  pale,  porous  curls  of 
steam.  I  turn  back.  The  ruthless  floor  greets  my  feet 
with  a  blanket  of  dry  cold.  I  drink  deeper  of  the  coffee 
and  shiver. 

My  hands  are  lightly  toasted  by  the  cup  I  clench  so 
tightly.  I  despise  the  warmth  of  the  cup  for  it  reminds 
me  of  the  hot,  organic  horror  of  the  bathroom.  I  put  the 
cup  and  its  swimming  cargo  reverently  upon  the  floor 
and  turn  to  the  refrigerator. 

The  white  face  of  the  refrigerator  mimics  the  banshee 
sun  and  my  eyes  cower  in  their  sockets.  My  toasted 
hands  open  the  freezer  door  with  timidity.  A  ponder- 
ous, smoky  vapor  whooshs  towards  my  face  but  fails 
to  reach  it,  cascading  to  the  floor  in  billows.  I  reach  my 
toasted  hands  into  the  smoking  freezer  and  grab  a 
plastic  bag  of  ice  with  both  hands.  I  can  feel  the  crys- 
tals of  congealed  blood  grating  against  my  veins.  The 
terrible,  clement  warmth  within  my  hands  is  van- 
quished. 

I  stand  quivering  and  safe  within  the  cold.  The  sickly 
twitter  of  an  aged  bird  that  rings  from  the  windowsill 
causes  me  to  turn.  His  threadbare  suit  of  feathers  is 
lightly  covered  with  snow  like  confectioners'  sugar. 
His  black  eyes  glimmer  under  the  shrieking  sun  I  cow- 
er from.  The  bird  is  hateful  of  the  cold  I  covet.  He  has 
felt  more  cold  than  I  and  has  come  to  hate  it  as  I  surely 
will.  The  bird  has  much  to  teach  and  so  he  flits  slowly 
from  the  sill  to  the  refrigerator.  The  bird  shakes  his 
head  no  and  waits.  I  nod.  The  wise  bird  pauses  for  a 
moment  more  and  then,  with  an  eager  beat  of  wings, 
he  flies  into  the  moist,  hellish  bathroom.  I  follow. 
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An  Interview  with  X.J.  Kennedy 


Esteemed  editor  of  the  Paris  Review  (1961-1964), 
well-loved  poet ,  writer  of  children's  verse,  and  creator 
of  several  textbooks  including  the  Bedford  Reader,  X.  J. 
Kennedy  speaks  from  his  home  in  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts: 

Among  his  words  of  wisdom  for  young  writers  he 
includes/'When  you  are  starting  out  to  write  for  your- 
self, it  doesn't  take  much  brains."  As  well  as  a  mastery 
of  rhyme,  meter,  and  humor,  his  poetry  reveals  an  en- 
viable contentment  with  his  craft . 

Epitaph  for  a  Postal  Clerk* 

Here  lies  wrapped  up  tight  in  sod 
Henry  Harkins  c/ o  God 
On  the  day  of  Resurrection 
May  be  opened  for  inspection 

Self-proclaimed  as  one  of  an  endangered  species,  he 
writes  only  in  metered  verse  and  describes  it  as  one  of 
the  "old-fangled  disciplines."  Ever  modest,  Kennedy 
claims  to  have  nothing  but  "dumb,  dog-like  admira- 
tion" for  writers  who  use  free  verse.  His  accomplish- 
ments betray  his  personal  opinion,  however,  and  sum- 
mon the  same  admiration.  Yet,  the  credits  do  not  end 
with  poetry.  He  has  more  than  successfully  explored 
writing  on  multiple  levels.  His  textbooks,  or  as  he  re- 
fers to  them,  "his  bread  and  butter,"  have  been  aids  to 
over  one  and  a  half  million  college  students  as  well  as 
at  Phillips  Academy. 

Commenting  on  today's  literary  scene,  Kennedy 
notes/'In  this  country  we  have  always  distrusted 
poets.  They  are  seen  as  slightly  freaky,  pretentious." 
He  cites  as  an  excellent  example,  Ernie  Kovacs'  satiri- 
cal characterization  of  the  fictional  poet,  Percy  Dove- 
tonsils  who  "would  lisp  through  his  latest  creation;  he 
seemed  to  be  a  ridiculous  creep." 

Yet,  Kennedy  defies  this  stereotype.  He  senses  a 
trend  stressing  mass  reader  appeal  as  an  objective,  and 
he  is  concerned  that  this  results  in  a  "danger  of  getting 
too  conscious  of  what  you're  doing."  He  recounts  a  jin- 
gle about  the  centipede  "which  is  going  along  when 
'some  toad  asked  him/'Pray  which  leg  comes  before 
which"/  whereupon  he  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch.'"  De- 
liberately working  to  counteract  this  selfconciousness, 


"I  write  to  please  myself,  I  figure  if  I  don't  like  them 
(his  poems)  nobody  else  will." 

With  the  young  writer  in  mind,  Kennedy  advises 
"Start  out  writing,  not  knowing  where  it  is  going ," 
and  admonishes  not  to  worry  if  it  is  any  good.  "Write 
a  lot  of  junk  and  then  step  back.  See  if  if  is  worth  sav- 
ing. You  have  to  be  willing  to  throw  a  lot  of  it  away 
without  falling  in  love  with  it ." 

Remembering  a  recent  trip  to  a  local  elementary 
school,  he  tells  of  meeting  a  fifth-grader  already  wor- 
ried about  being  published.  Yet  Kennedy  feels  this 
pressure  to  be  premature  and  reassures,  "If  you 've  got 
something  to  be  discovered,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be, 
especially  if  it  is  good."  As  for  being  published,  he 
laughs,  "It  ain't  immortality!" 

Nude  Descending  a  Staircase* 

Toe  upon  toe,  a  snowing  flesh, 
A  gold  of  lemon,  root  and  rind, 
She  sifts  in  sunlight  down  the  stairs 
With  nothing  on.  Nor  on  her  mind. 

We  spy  beneath  the  banister 
A  constant  thresh  of  thigh  on  thigh- 
Her  lips  imprint  the  swinging  air 
That  parts  to  let  her  parts  go  by. 

One-woman  waterfall,  she  wears 
her  slow  descent  like  a  long  cape 
And  pausing,  on  the  final  stair 
Collects  her  motions  into  shape. 

*reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author 

by  Leslie  Chang 

edited  by  Sarah  Kate  Einstein, 
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Night  Thoughts 


Between  the  gound  and  bar 
the  swingset  sits  halfway  - 
on  it  I  arc  tight  and  fierce 
back  and  through  the  winter  air  . 

I  don't  know  why 
I  yell  at  unseeing  stars- 
they  used  to  think  that  gods  allmighty 
spied  down  through  them  into  our  lairs; 
the  ground  rushing  under  me  in  darkness 
proves  the  blindness  of  seing  far- 
light  is  old  before  we  judge  it  fair. 

I  tease  the  branches  before  me, 

which  reach  and  grasp  at  my  steaming  breaths- 

the  swing  pulls  me  back  from  their  claws 

which  so  ardently  desire  the  death 

that  waits  for  me  to  leap  and  scream 

off  and  to  their  taloned  breasts. 

I  remember  a  funeral  when  I  was  young, 
they  were  all  eating,  black  and  white 
covered  legs  around  a  table  heaped- 
a  throng  in  which  I  had  to  fight 
to  see  the  decorated  coffin  of  some 
person  who  i  never  loved  in  light, 
yet  crid  for  now,  blaming  myself; 

there  was  no  one  there  to  bend  me  straight. 

Even  as  I  type  I  remember 
the  girl  who  passed,  for  she  looked  like  an  ex... 
I  mean  to  say  that  I  hurt  her,  and  i  called  out- 
she  saw  the  boy  in  a  dark  coat  with  locks 
of  hair  fixed  onto  his  face 
alone  on  the  swingset,  but  i  did  not  check 
whether  she  was  really  the  one  after  all. 

The  metal  under  my  palms  made  notches 

in  the  skin,  and  i  stopped  slowly,  for 

i  will  always  have  to  see 

that  i  did  it  for  all  the  glory- 

and  I  wrote  to  know  whether  you,  reading  this, 

would  come  up  to  me  after  and  say  anything  more 

than  I  really  liked  your  piece. 


The  Balloon  Remains 


My  love  sits  cross-legged  across  from  me,  throwing 
cards  swiftly  and  methodically  onto  the  bed.  I  do  the 
same. 
It  is  War. 

She  is  winning,  by  a  lot. 

I  throw  a  two;  she  throws  an  ace,  takes  the  trick  and 
laughs. 
I  wait.  She  waits. 

I  throw  a  jack,  she  a  queen.  She  takes  the  trick  and 
laughs. 
I  wait.  She  waits. 
"You  first,"  I  say. 

"No,"  she  says.  "You  have  to  go  first.  Otherwise,  it 
breaks  the  luck." 

I  throw  a  joker.  Damn.  I  always  forget  to  take  them 
out  of  the  pack.  She  brushes  the  joker  onto  the  floor. 

'Throw  another,"  she  says.  "Throw  another." 

I  throw  another.  A  seven.  She  throws  a  two. 

'Take  my  two,"  she  says,  and  laughs.  "I  like  to  get 
rid  of  those." 

She's  cocky.  She  probably  has  all  the  aces.  She  proba- 
bly knows  it,  too.  Damn. 

Eight,  ten,  she  wins.  She  is  so  beautiful. 

"Do  you  want  to  bet  something  on  it?"  I  ask. 

She  thinks.  "Like  what?" 

Like  your  body  and  soul.  "I  dunno,"  I  say. 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  exciting,"  she  says.  "How 
about  a  stick  of  gum?" 

"Sure,"  I  say.  "A  full  pack?" 

"No,"  she  says.  "Just  a  stick." 

"OK,"  I  say,  and  throw  a  two  of  hearts.  She  smothers 
it  with  the  queen  of  spades.  "Black  Lady,"  I  mutter, 
and  she  takes  the  trick. 

We  play  quietly  and  swiftly  for  a  time.  I  am  steadily 
losing. 

It  is  three  o'  clock  in  the  morning,  and  neither  of  us 
live  here.  It  is  the  hotel  room  of  four  mutual  friends, 
and  they  are  all  out. 

"Is  it  OK  if  I  quit?  You  can  win,"  she  looks  at  me  and 

says. 

"It  doesn't  matter  who  wins,"  I  say.  "You  should  do 
what  you  want  to  do.  If  you  don't  want  to  play  War 
anymore,  you  shouldn't." 

"I  don't."  She  gets  up.  "Here,  I'll  pay  up  now."  She 
takes  a  stick  of  gum  out  of  her  pocket  and  hands  it  to 
me.  I  strip  it  of  its  paper  and  tinfoil  clothing  and  pop  it 


in  my  mouth,  letting  my  teeth  bend  it  and  my  saliva 
soften  it. 

"I'm  going  to  visit  Cheyanne,  to  see  how  she's  feel- 
ing, she  says. 

Now  I  realize  she's  leaving  me,  and  it  seems  like  my 
last  chance,  and  I  quietly  panic.  I  mumble. 

"I  know  you  think  I'm  silly  and  ridiculous  and  stu- 
pid but  I  mean-" 

"What?"  she  says. 

I  lay  back  and  smile  at  her.  It  is  probably  a  nervous- 
looking  smile.  "Nevermind." 

"Did  you  want  to  say  something?"  she  asks.  I'm 
overwhelmed  by  her.  She  has  never  been  this  beautiful 
before. 

I  mumble  some  more.  Something  about  silliness,  and 
could  she  like  me,  and  nothing,  nothing,  just  do  what 
you  want.  And  the  nervous  smile. 

She  says,  "It  seems  like  you're  trying  to  say  some- 
thing, but  you  can't  express  it." 

I  nod.  Exactly.  She  understands  me  exactly.  I  love  her 
so  much. 

"Well?"  she  says.  "What  is  it?" 

I  take  a  deep  breath.  "Well,"  I  love  you  madly,  "well, 
I  just  wanted  you  to  know,"  that  I  love  you,  "that  I 
don't  hate  you,  like  you  said  you  thought  I  did  be- 
fore." We  smile  at  each  other. 

"OK,"  she  says.  "Thanks."  She  starts  to  leave. 

"And  in  fact,"  I  say,  "it's  quite  the  contrary."  There.  I 
sort  of  said  it.  She  smiles,  in  the  saddest  most  beautiful 
way  I  can  remember.  Her  head  is  tilted. 

"Friends,"  she  says. 

"Yeah,  whatever,"  I  say.  I  feel  sort  of  dizzy.  I  can't 
stop  smiling  and  staring  at  her.  She,  too,  can't  stop 
smiling  and  giggling. 

"I  guessed,  but  I  wasn't  sure,"  she  says. 

She  smiles  so  sweetly  at  me,  my  head  is  spinning. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  says. 

"No,  no,  no.  Don't  be.  Stop.  Just,  go.  Or,  I  mean,  do 
what  you  want  to  do."  Smile. 

She  laughs.  "I  don't  want  to  just  leave  you  here 
alone." 

"Then  don't,"  I  say  quickly.  She  laughs. 
"I  guess  I  didn't  say  thet  very  well,"  she  says.  "Well, 
you're  free  to-" 
"Stay  here?"  I  say.  She  laughs. 
"Bye,  Antony,"  she  says. 
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"Yeah,  see  you  later,"  I  say.  She  is  gone.  I  am  still  ly- 
ing on  my  back,  smiling  like  a  madman.  I  sit  up.  I  push 
the  cards  off  the  bed,  and  they  scatter  on  the  floor, 
mixing  chaotically  with  the  joker.  I  feel  somewhat 
guilty  to  leave  someone  else's  pack  this  way,  but  I 
need  badly  to  go  for  a  swim.  I  shake  for  a  moment,  but 
I  pull  myself  together.  It's  not  as  if  it  were  the  first 
time.  Just  keep  a  sense  of  humor,  that's  all  you  need  to 
do.  And  love.  I  love,  therefore  I  am.  I  laugh,  therefore  I 
am.  I  leave  the  room,  therefore  I  am. 

I  walk  down  the  hall  three  doors,  put  my  key  in,  turn 
it  left.  My  roommates  are  asleep,  and  the  room  is  pitch 
dark.  I  find  the  bathroom  light  switch  and  flip  it  on.  I 
change  into  my  wet,  blue  and  white  striped  bathing 
suit.  I  take  off  my  watch.  I  put  my  thin,  coarse  "Puerto 
Rico"  towel  around  my  neck.  I  turn  off  the  light.  I 
leave,  with  the  key  in  my  hand. 

The  pool  is  closed,  but  I  step  over  the  rope,  lay  my 
towel  and  key  on  the  side,  and  let  myself  slip  in  and  be 
devoured.  The  water  is  very  warm,  and  the  deadman's 
float  (sink)  has  a  womblike  quality  for  me.  My  whole 
body  and  soul  feels  very  good  beneath  the  water,  even 
the  aching  sorrow  of  War  feels  real,  and  therefore  com- 
forting. Beneath  closed  eyes,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  won 
the  War,  but  lost  my  love.  I  smile.  Choking  briefly  on 
the  gum,  I  come  up  for  gasping  air  and  then  return  to 
the  depths. 

After  about  ten  minutes,  a  guard  comes  and  politely 
informs  me  that  he's  sorry,  but  the  pool  is  closed. 
Wow,  everyone  seems  to  be  apologizing  to  me  tonight, 
I  think,  as  I  climb  out  of  the  pool.  Fancy  that. 

I  dry  myself,  shivering.  The  hotel  is  air-conditioned, 
and  thus  I  am  very  cold.  The  guard  is  gone.  I  could 
plunge  right  in  again,  but  I'd  just  be  kicked  out  once 
more,  and  what  would  be  the  point  in  that?  A  few 
more  minutes  of  warmth?  Forget  it.  I  like  to  think  I'm 
waiting  for  a  pool  I  can  stay  in,  but  I'm  going  home  to 
cold  New  England  in  the  morning,  and  I  doubt  I'll  see 
an  inviting  pool  for  quite  some  time.  Maybe  never 
again.  But  that's  silliness.  I  dry  off  more  and  go  up  to 
the  fourth  floor  on  the  elevator.  I  look  down  over  the 
railing  at  the  pool.  I  pull  one  leg  over  the  railing  and 
play  with  the  height  in  my  mind. 

A  door  is  opened  down  the  hall,  and  I  hear  Christo- 
pher's frantic  giggle.  He  has  seen  me.  Christopher  is 
great.  I  once  made  him  fall  off  his  chair  laughing  by  re- 
peatedly pummelling  my  own  face  with  a  lacrosse 
glove. 

"Are  you  going  to  jump,"  he  says. 


I  stare  at  him  and  raise  an  eyebrow.  He  giggles.  Long, 
dramatic  pause.  Every  comic  knows  that  timing  is 
everything. 

I  sigh.  "No,  no.  I  don't  think  so."  I  look  at  the  sky  (it's 
an  open  ceiling).  "Not  tonight,  at  least." 

Christopher  giggles.  I  love  his  giggle,  especially 
when  I  have  spawned  it.  Now  he  puts  on  a  solemn 
face,  which  he  musters  surprisingly  well.  "Good. 
That's  good,"  he  says. 

We  both  hold  a  solemn  face  for  a  moment,  but  soon  I 
smile  and  chuckle,  and  he  follows,  giggling.  I  pull  my 
leg  back  over  the  rail. 

"God,  I  love  you,  Christopher."  He  laughs  harder. 
"You've  really  got  the  secret,  haven't  you?"  He  nods. 
"Anytime  I  do  anything,  or  say  something,  or  just  stare 
at  you,  you  laugh.  It  is  exactly  the  reaction  an  absurd 
human  being  such  as  myself  warrants."  Christopher 
laughs.  Christopher,  for  no  apparent  reason,  begins 
talking  about  Winnie  the  Pooh. 

"There's  this  Winnie  the  Pooh  story,"  he  says," 
where  it's  Eeyore's  birthday  and  he's  depressed  be- 
cause nobody  remembered.  So  Pooh  gets  him  some 
honey,  and  Tigger  gets  him  a  ballon."  I  start  to  laugh 
at  the  pure,  wonderful,  ridiculous  tale  from  nowhere  I 
could  see.  "But,"  says  Christopher  in  a  somber  tone, 
"the  balloon  popped  on  Tigger's  claws,  and  Pooh  for- 
got and  ate  the  honey,  and  all  Eeyore  got  for  his  birth- 
day was  an  empty  honey  jar  and  a  popped  balloon. 
Eeyore  put  the  balloon  in  the  honey  jar,  and  he  was 
happy,  because,  he  said,  if  the  balloon  hadn't  popped, 
and  Pooh  hadn't  eaten  the  honey,  he  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  put  the  one  inside  of  the  other."  Christo- 
pher stops  and  smiles,  and  giggles  along  with  me. 

"There's  a  book,"  he  says,  "the  Tao  of  Pooh."  I  nod.  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  bookstore.  I  thought  it  looked  inter- 
esting. "I  didn't  like  that  at  all,  because  it  took  itself  too 
seriously,  and  the  author  didn't  seem  to  care  about 
Pooh  and  the  others  at  all.  But,"  he  says,  smiling, 
"there's  this  other  book  I  love.  It's  called  the  Pooh 
cookbook,  and  it's  great  if  you  love  honey,  which  I  do, 
because  everything  in  it  has  honey."  His  laugh  has  be- 
come contagious,  and  I'm  so  happy  I  could  laugh  for- 
ever. Nothing  is  serious.  I  think  back  to  the  War,  and  I 
laugh  harder. 
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